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There are ten things which intelligent pacifists may 
concentrate all of their intelligence upon. They may 
continue to urge the call of a Third Hague Conference, 
to which every country belonging to the society of na- 
tions shall be invited and in whose proceedings every 
such country shall participate. They may advocate 
stated meetings of that Hague Peace Conference which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, shall become a 
recommending if not a lawmaking body. They may 
suggest an agreement of the States forming the society 
of nations concerning the call and procedure of the Con- 
ference, by which that institution shall become not only 
internationalized, but in which no nation shall take as 
of right a preponderating part. They may request the 
appointment of a committee, to meet at regular inter- 
vals between the Conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the Conventions and Decla- 
rations and of calling attention to the Conventions and 
Declarations in order to insure their observance. They 
may recommend an understanding upon certain funda- 
mental principles of international law, as set forth in 
the Declaration of the Eights and Duties of Nations, 
adopted by the American Institute of International Law 
on January 6, 1916, which are themselves based upon 
decisions of English courts and of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. They may propose the creation of 
an international council of conciliation to consider, to 
discuss, and to report upon such questions of a non- 
justiciable character as may be submitted to such council 
by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. They 
may commend the employment of good offices, media- 
tion, and friendly composition for the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non- justiciable nature. They may approve 
the principle of arbitration in the settlement of disputes 
of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a jus- 
ticiable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanage- 
ment, assumed such political importance that the na- 
tions prefer to submit them to arbiters of their own 
choice rather than to judges of a permanent judicial 
tribunal. They may insist upon the negotiations of a 
Convention creating a judicial union of the nations along 
the lines of the Universal Postal Union of 1908 ; to this 
all civilized nations and self-governing dominions to be 
parties, pledging the good faith of the contracting par- 
ties to submit their justiciable disputes (that is to sslj, 
their differences involving law or equity) to a perma- 
nent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. And finally they may exercise their every in- 
fluence to win their friends and political representatives, 
their government, and the world to will that these means 
and organs shall be set up. 



We especially call the attention of our readers to the 
article appearing elsewhere in these columns entitled 
"The Organization of International Justice." In that 
article the principles which we have enumerated here 
have been carefully set forth and historically defended 
by one eminently competent for the task. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

The Conscription One of the outstanding facts of the 
of Wealth. present war is the conscription of men, 

the compulsory offering of flesh to bul- 
let, shell, disease. Without discussing the ethics of 
such compulsory service, we find the question raised in 
at least two quarters, Why should there not be conscrip- 
tion of wealth? One of these comes out of England 
and the other out of the little town of Wyoming, New 
York. The former is elaborated in the September num- 
ber of War and Peace, published in London ; the other 
appears in The Public, signed by Mr. Waldo R. Browne. 

And if there be conscription of flesh, why should there 
not be conscription of property? Surely the com- 
munity's rights over a person's money are at least as 
great as its rights over his body. One of the most serious 
results of the war is its injury to the agencies which 
make for social progress. The allotments to colleges 
have already been reduced; the compulsory school at- 
tendance age has been reduced; religion, charities, and 
all of the philanthropies are suffering, and they will 
continue to suffer for many years, primarily because of 
the great war debts now being pyramided abroad. One 
of the great curses of civilization is, and always has been, 
the problem of poverty. The writer in War and Peace 
sees no reason why the money of the wealthy classes 
should not be conscripted for the solution of the prob- 
lem. Mr. Browne's contribution is provoked by the fact 
that certain wealthy men in this country are contrib- 
uting five thousand dollars each toward a fund for the 
purpose of securing legislation for universal compulsory 
military service. He points out that modern war and 
preparations for war are dependent upon money no less 
than upon men, and that the conscription of man power 
only is one-sided and inadequate. He holds that the 
voluntary system of raising military revenue is out- 
worn, and that the private financial resources of the 
wealthy should be placed unconditionally at the disposal 
of the State. 

The contention of both of these writers is not that the 
wealthy should loan their money, as now, to the Govern- 
ment at comfortable rates of interest, but that it should 
be given voluntarily or taken peremptorily and unre- 
servedly. Both justice and expediency demand that the 
enforced mobilization of money should accompany the 
enforced mobilization of men. It is "intolerable that 
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human life should much longer continue to be placed on 
a lower plane than money." 

While such a proposal carries with it many of the ele- 
ments of a social revolution, the argument for the con- 
scription of money, not in terms of loans or taxes merely, 
but in terms of large and conscripted sums whenever 
needed, seems as sound and irrefutable at least as the 
enforced service of men. 



"What Are We Mr. Champ Clark, Speaker of the 

Trying To Do?" House of Eepresentatives, writing in 
The Independent for December 4, says 
flatly that: "If we attend to our own business we will 
never have another war. . . . The people are not 
willing to see this country turned into an armed camp. 
They are not willing to bankrupt the nation in military 
and naval preparations, although willing to spend all 
that is necessary for the public defense. They are em- 
phatically against conscription in times of peace, but 
they are for it should it become necessary in time of 
war. ... It is true that we are trusting to arbitra- 
tion to solve all future disputes — that is, those which 
can be arbitrated. . . . The Hague Conference did a 
great deal of good; . . . the great nations of the 
earth cannot stand much longer this piling up of arma- 
ments by land and sea. . . . We can afford to make 
this suggestion looking to disarmament. ... In the 
interests of world peace we can lead the way. Perhaps 
history will reserve to the United States the place of 
honor among all the nations as the one which is not 
afraid to insist on international peace." 

Mr. Speaker, we rise to say that we are very much in 
accord with most of these expressions of yours. Of 
course, the people of this country are a little bit at sea 
in the matter of adequate "public defense." We do not 
believe with you that the people are for "conscription," 
even "in time of war" ; but, sir, in the main we are very 
much pleased that your views are so nearly in accord 
with ours. We sincerely hope that these really are the 
things "we are trying to do." In the main you are very 
encouraging and we thank you. We hope your senti- 
ments will spread widely and effectively through the 
House of Eepresentatives, not forgetting the Senate. 



Deported There are two statements of some 

Be.gians. significance in the German reply to our 

note of protest against the deportation 
of Belgians to Germany. One is the accusation that 
similar deportations of German citizens by the Allies 
have taken place in East Prussia and elsewhere without, 
seemingly, even the excuse that Germany makes for her 
action in Belgium ; the other is that the legality of the 
proceeding can only be determined by knowledge of the 
actual conditions obtaining in Belgium and of the man- 
ner ip which the deportations have been conducted, and 



that neutral officials are welcome to investigate the Bel- 
gian deportations and the treatment of the deported and 
form their own estimate of the actual conditions. If 
the position be taken that anything that emanates from 
Germany be falsehood, these statements are worthless, 
of course. But this country will not do herself honor 
in taking such a position. From Belgium and Ger- 
many we have widely contradictory assertions, but on 
the German side comes the invitation to investigate and 
learn the truth at first hand. Our present course of 
action is thereby made fairly obvious. 



Mexican The address of the "First Chief in 

Idealism. Charge of the Executive Power of the 

Eepublic," General Carranza, deliv- 
ered to the constitutional congress on the first of De- 
cember, gives to the reader an adequate notion of that 
most vital attribute of the new Mexican government, 
Mexican idealism. "What is desired first of all is to 
establish the rights of the people to individual liberty," 
declared the First Chief. Can we urge arbitrarily the 
gross incompetence of a government that takes this 
principal as its highest and first? "I promise to con- 
serve the liberal spirit of the old constitution so that the 
new reforms will merely eliminate the dead wood, throw 
light upon obscure articles, and strike out articles put in 
by former governments for personal advantage. The 
constitution must not erect artificial barriers between 
the state and the individual." Is not this in the spirit 
of the statesmen who framed our own liberal govern- 
ment? "There should be absolute independence of the 
judicial power." . . . "One object of the new re- 
form is to assist labor, and we should set minimum 
wages and maximum hours." ... "I think the 
vote should go to all, but that it should be taken from 
those making wrong use of it, or who look with indif- 
ference upon the affairs of the republic." Can we nit 
have sympathy for such purposes as these ? Can we not 
have patience to await their fruition ? 

Here are ideals kindred to our own, held by a nation 
struggling through what is at once the d'rest and urst 
promising epoch in its history. By withholding inter- 
vention, by calling together the Mexican Commission, 
and by tenders already made of our willingness to help, 
we have done much to assist the establishment of the 
best government of which that nation is at present capa- 
ble. We can continue this course, and do more, if we 
will. 



Sea Power, issued by the Navy League, displays 
prominently a letter from a reader, of which the follow- 
ing is a fragment : 

I desire to express the wish that you would give seri- 
ous attention to a campaign to teach real patriotism in 
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our various schools. ... It has been a really serious 
evil (speaking merely as a scientific student of history) 
to find teachers suppressing, as far as possible, all men- 
tion of wars in the history they have taught their pupils ; 
teaching their classes that wars never determine any- 
thing and are without real significance ; that their hero- 
isms, etc., are overestimated, and the like. ... I 
know a man who stands pretty high in the educational 
world who talks privately (and I think by implication in 
his class-room) that Washington and Lincoln are over- 
estimated men because they could not avoid fighting. I 
have been personally advised by a really prominent pub- 
lisher that I had better "cut out the references to battles 



(Fn a school history I was issuing) just as far as I could 
if I wished a great many schools to adopt it." . . . 
The evil is a real one. ... In making up its program 
for the future work I hope the Navy League will include 
this question of efficient education in patriotism near the 
top of its list. 

This intimation that patriotic instinct must have war 
and battle for its food is most excellent humor. Such as 
this lightens the reader on his weary way. We have felt 
before that Sea Power should be congratulated on these 
spicy, light-hearted thoughts that it utters from time to 
time, and take this occasion publicly to do so. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 



Some people, indeed many people, will consider a 
word in behalf of the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes as out of place during war. Yet a 
word in behalf of peaceable settlement during war is 
more needed than in times of peace, and a failure dur- 
ing war to express belief in peaceful settlement is a con- 
fession of hopelessness and defeat. It is especially dur- 
ing war, when the brutality and uselessness of mere phys- 
ical force in the settlement of international disputes is 
most evident, that the partisans of peaceful settlement 
should not only raise their voices, but should confer to- 
gether — in a multitude of counselors there is safety — in 
order to devise some scheme, if possible, whereby wars 
which may not be prevented may at least be made of less 
frequent occurrence. It is at the end of war, when victor 
and victim have suffered in their persons and property, 
that they are most likely to listen to the still, small voice 
of reason unheard or unheeded in the din of arms. 

Thus, Grotius, writing in 1625 during the horrors of 
the Thirty Years' War, confessed his faith in a law gov- 
erning the conduct of belligerents, and the principles 
which he gave to the world during this war made their 
way after it into the practice of nations. 

And thus, after the horrors of the wars of the French 
Revolution and of the Empire, victors and victim 
formed themselves into a league of nations to maintain 
and to enforce peace, which failed because physical force 
cannot be, at least never has been, safely entrusted to 
nations to be used against their fellow-members of the 
society of nations. That is to say, the wars of the 
Revolution and of the Empire had created a desire for 
peace and its maintenance, and the Holy Alliance (for 
this is the name of that league of nations) is worthy of 
consideration, although we must regard the work of its 
hands as faulty. 1 

The great war of 1914, which is slowly running its 
course, will one day end, and, just as in times past na- 
tions have met in conference at the conclusion of war, 
so they will again meet in conference at the conclusion 
of the war of 1914. Because of this, it seems to be of 



♦An address, as revised and enlarged, delivered before the 
Conference of Peace Workers, New York City. Oct. 26, 1916. 

(*) Phillips' Confederation of Europe: A Study of the 
European Alliance, 1813-1823, as an Experiment In the Inter- 
national Organization of Peace (1914). 



more than passing interest for the friends of peace to 
confer one with another, to devise a plan more modest, 
it may be, than many would like, but perhaps, for that 
very reason, more possible of attainment; and to en- 
deavor to secure the acceptance of this plan in the hope 
that the peace which is soon to he declared, for it cannot 
be much longer delayed, will be less readily broken in 
the future than in the past. 

I would therefore venture to suggest concentration 
upon a very few points such as the following, in order 
to reach clear, definite, and acceptable conclusions upon 
them: 

I. 

To urge the call of a Third Hague Conference to 
which every country belonging to the society of nations 
shall be invited and in whose proceedings every such 
country shall participate. 

If it be true, as the Gospel assures us, that in a multi- 
tude of counselors there is safety and, as we may hope, 
wisdom, it necessarily follows that the larger the num- 
ber of the nations met in conference the greater the 
safety and the greater the wisdom. Indeed, there are 
those, whose opinions are entitled to respect, who see in 
the meeting of the Hague Conferences a greater hope 
and a greater promise than in the work of their hands. 
The Hague Conference of 1899 was composed of the 
representatives of twenty-six States; its successor of 
1907 represented officially no less than forty-four sover- 
eign, free, and independent States, which, taken to- 
gether, well nigh make up the society of civilized nations. 

II. 

To advocate a stated meeting of the Hague Peace 
Conference which, thus meeting at regular, stated 
periods, will become a recommending if not a law- 
making body. 

Without a radical reorganization of the society of 
nations, difficult, time-consuming, and perhaps impos- 
sible to bring about, the Conventions and Declarations 
adopted by the Conference are to be considered not as 
international statutes, but as recommendations, which 
must be submitted to the nations taking part in the Con- 
ference for their careful examination and approval. By 
the ratification of each of these, and by the deposit of 



